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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Work For Old Horses. 

During the month of November the League 
rescued forty-six horses from misery. Among 
these forty-six were some specially sad cases as 
they were old family horses sold, traded or 
given away by their owners, instead of having 
them mercifully killed and thus saving them 
from the wretched condition they were found in 
by our veterinary doctor. 

In one case the horse was in Stoughton and 
was starved almost to a skeleton. The case of 
the horse brought us in contact with the sad 
case of the wife and the children of the man 
who owned the horse who had been living in a 
tent right throuch all-these cold storms we have 
been having. They were truly in a desolate 
condition. The horse was too feeble to be taken 
away, and was at once shot by our veterinary 
doctor, hut, owing to the wretched condition of 
the family, we paid him something for the horse, 
enough to relieve the family from their imme- 
d‘ate necessities, and we referred the case to 
those who were able to look out for it and who 
have promised us that they would do so. This 
horse was not lame, and he was not diseased, and 
therefore according to the law we could not 
have taken him away from the man, but our 
doctor told the man he must either part with 
him for a sum of money, or he should put the 
case in court and see if something could not be 
done to prevent him from keeping so old and 
feeble a horse and working him nights as he 
was then doing. The fam‘ly who had owned 
this horse previously, we were told, had had him 
from a colt, but “could not bear to have him 
killed,’ and therefore let him go into the hands 
of some one who could not afford to feed him 
and who was not fit to take care of any horse, 
much more of a wife and children. 

A wretched little horse was found by our 
veterinary doctor on one of the street organs 
that was used in the suburbs. The pony was 
very old and very thin, but we had to pay some- 
thing to get him away from the man. 


A poor horse that was still at work had a fis- 
tula on the shoulder and this sore had to be 
dressed every day, when the horse suffered ex- 
ceedingly from it. After seeing the horse sev- 
eral times. our doctor influenced the man to let 
him take him and have him killed. 

A dock-tailed horse used in a peddler’s wagon 
had been so badly treated that he mistrusted 
every one who came near him and kicked when- 
ever he got a chance. He was put in auction 
but no, one would bid on him, knowing him to 
be a dangerous horse. Our doctor bought him 
and we had him killed. 

Another horse that our doctor bought during 
the month was a black mare with good limbs 
and body, but worn out with constant suffering 
with an advanced case of mange. The irritation 
of the itching was such that the horse was in 
very bad nervous condit'on, and, the horse being 
old, it seemed better to have her put to death. 

A large horse had an incurable lameness in 
the knee pan. He had been treated a year for it, 
but it was only growing worse and the horse 
evidently suffered very much when used. The 
doctor succeeded in getting him at a small price 
and having him put out of his misery. 

A very sad case where an old horse was 
trusted to a man who promised to give her l'ght 
work and good care the rest of her life, was that 
of a mare named Nellie. She had been a family 
pet. The man owning her died, and his wife had 
to break up the home in the country, aboitt 
twenty miles from Boston. She had confidence 
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that one of her neighbors would do as he agreed 
in the treatment of this little mare, and left her 
with him, but after some months received word 
from a former neghbor that she would better 
come and look out for her horse. It was in the 
coldest and worst weather of the fall that she 
looked up poor Nellie, and found that she had 
been kept in the field both night and day with 
no food but what she could glean from the bar- 
ren pasture, and with no shelter from the storms. 
The woman sent a very touching letter to the 
League, begging us to take her little mare and 
give her a little comfort before she died as she 
could not bear to have her life ended in this way 
after all that she had been to their family. She 
was brought on a freight train from Bridge- 
water to Boston and carried in an ambulance to 
Pine Ridge. She was so weak through starva- 
tion that when she lay down she could not get up 
‘without being helped. That was about two 
weeks before writing this article. I am glad to 
be able to state that she is now very greatly im- 
proved in flesh and in strength, and seems to be 
taking the greatest comfort and enjoyment of 
life at the Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. 
This is another one of the many instances where 
people trust their horses to those who are wholly 
unworthy of the trust, and the poor horse suf- 
fers a thousand deaths. 


Report From Stoneham Branch. 

It is now nearly a year since we started the 
Shelter, and considering our inexperience, think 
we have made very few mistakes. Of course we 
have had some criticism, but we expected it. 
We ourselves feel very well satisfied with the 
beginning we have made. I think we have 
received about 270 cats and kittens and between 
thirty and forty dogs. I do not remember just 
the exact number. A number of old horses 
have been looked after and several have been 
disposed of by the S. P. C. A., besides those you 
have helped us with. We had a food sale on 
November 4 and made over fifty-five dollars. 
One of the ladies has had several dollars given 
her since the sale, which have not been turned 
in, so I do not know exactly what we did make, 
but it is safe to say that it is much more than 


has ever been made at a food sale before in 
Stoneham. We have now over a hundred dol- 
lars in the treasury, and as the membership fees 
come due very soon, we feel that we will get 
through the winter all right. We have not as 
many members as we would lI:ke, about fifty- 
one, but I think more will join. Two of the 
members give ten dollars a year, and several 
give five, so that helps quite a little on member- 
ship receipts. We would like to have a public 
meeting some time about the first of January 
and would like to have something that would 
help to create an interest in the work. We 
thought that if you were able and could come 
out and give a talk, perhaps an illustrated one, 
that it would be the best of anything. We have 
no junior members, although the children know 
about the Shelter from printed cards one of the 
members had printed and framed, requesting the 
children to bring all homeless animals to the 
Shelter, which are hung in every schoolhouse. 
Very sincerely yours——Maznet Hawkins, Sec- 
retary. 


It is interesting and encouraging to read the 
reports sent in from other humane workers. In 
Portland, Maine, Mrs. Addison Thayer carries 
on her excellent work,—the Animal Refuge De- 
partment of the S. P..C. A. In the seventh-an- 
nual report the record from September, 1910, to 
September, 1911, is that 2736 animals were cared 
for by this department—289 dogs and 2447 cats. 
Many interesting incidents connected with the 
work are given in this annual report and these, 
with pictures of rescued dogs and cats that have 
found good homes make up a booklet that any 
one interested in humane work will enjoy. 


The Berkshire Animal Rescue League sends 
out a most attractive report of more than local in- 
terest. About 1200 animals have been looked after 
in the Berkshire Hills and much suffering allevi- 
ated or remedied. Mr. Goodwin the agent for this 
League, has examined 764 horses, laid off from 
work 125, put 40 humanely to death, and exam- 
ined 58 head of cattle. Homes have been found 
for 14 dogs and several cats; 68 dogs and 114 
cats have been killed. Two cases of cruelty to 
horses have been prosecuted and convicted. Two 
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cows have been condemned and killed, and 22 
sheep have been looked after. 

Mrs. Franklin Couch, president of this League, 
closes the annual report with a few strong sen- 
tences that are worth quoting. After relating an 
act of extreme cruelty to a horse she says: 

“And yet we are told that there is no need of 
a humane society in Berkshire! And by some 
persons our work is regarded as a mild form of 
imbecility. Something which I have read lingers 
in-‘my memory: ‘People often excuse their own 
lack of philanthropy by giving the name of 
Fanaticism to the more ardent zeal of others.’ 
To the time-honored suggestion that we would 
better turn our attention to trying to benefit the 
cond'tion of children, we always patiently reply 
that throughout all the length and breadth of this 
ereat land, individuals and societies without 
number are engaged in caring for all kinds and 
conditions of human beings, while, compara- 
tively speaking, few, pitiably few, are anti- 
uriueltys workers. 5 ja smatier ol tact it isatiic 
animal lovers, the men and women of broadest 
minds and deepest sympathies, who are always 
the quickest to respond to the cries of suffering 
humanity. . . But we may rest assured that each 
one of us does bear a responsibility, let us soothe 
our consciences as we may. If deeds of cruelty 
are done with our sanct’on or without our pro- 
test, the burden of guilt rests upon us, and some 
day we shall answer for our culpable neglect. 
Strive as we may, we cannot evade our respon- 
sibility and our duty to these, our lesser breth- 
ren, the dumb and defenceless of God’s creatures, 
entrusted to our care by our Creator and theirs. 
Human and sub-human, we are  indissolubly 
bound together, and the chain which encircles us 


is riveted forever to the Great White Throne of 
God.” 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet head. 

The stars in the bright sky looked down where He 
lay— 

The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the Baby awakes, 

But little Lord Jesus, no crying He makes. 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus, look down from the sky, 

And stay by my cradle till morning is nigh. 
—Martin Luther. 


A DESERTED CAT AND KITTENS AT THE LBAGUE, 
Doctor Kitty. 


It was Christmas afternoon. Mrs. Burns and 
her husband had finished their luncheon and were 
sitting in their cosy morning room before an 
open fire, with books, magazines and flowers 
about them, but they did not look happy. After 
a long silence, Mr. Burns asked, “Wasn’t there 
even one thing among all those presents that 
seemed to please her?” 

“There was nothing she looked happy over,” 
Mrs. Burns said. “She lay back on her pillows 
looking so white and so sad I would have given 
anything to have made her smile. The doctor 
says she is well now but she needs to be roused 
up. He says he never saw a child so young that 
seemed so dull and sober all the time. Oh, I am 
discouraged!” and Mrs. Burns broke off speak- 
ing with a little sob. 

“T thought Christmas would cheer her up,” 
said Mr. Burns. “I am sure she had loads of 
presents.” 

Mrs. Burns’ sister came in the room just that 
moment. She was spending Christmas with 
them, and hearing the last part of the conversa- 
tion she said, “Indeed she did—if you are talk- 
ing about Edith. She had too many presents, 
and there was nothing very different from what 
she has had before. Her room is full of things 
to amuse her; she has everything, and then you 
expect her to be surprised and del ghted over 
more books, and more dolls, and more games, 
when she is too weak to read, and even too weak 
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to play. You would better have given her only 
one present and then told her that you would 
eive the rest to some child that doesn’t have so 
much.” 

“[ did give some of her things to a child that 
I am afraid doesn’t get many presents,’ said 
Mrs. Burns. “I picked out half a dozen books 
and other things from Edith’s nursery and sent 
them this morning to Mrs. Raymond’s little 
daughter Anna, who is just Edith’s age. You 
know Mrs. Raymond—she is that sweet little 
woman who comes and sews for us; a widow 
with one child.” 

“Did you tell Edith?’ 

“Why, no. What would be the use of that?” 

“Tl think it would have interested her more 
than getting anything for herself,’ answered 
Edith’s auntie. “She needs something outside 
herself to be interested in.” 

“I believe you are right,’ said Mr. Burns. 
Just then the maid came to the door and said, 
“There is a little girl at the door who wants to 
see Miss Edith. I told her she could not see 
her, and she asked for Mrs. Burns.” 

“T will see her,” said Mrs. Burns. 
come in here.” 

But we must go back in our story a few hours 
and enter Mrs. Raymond’s modest flat of four 
rooms. Breakfast was over, and Anna, with 
smiling face and shining eyes, was helping her 
mother wash up the dishes. After the morning’s 
work was done it was Mrs. Raymond’s custom, 
since Anna no longer hung up her stocking, to 
put the Christmas packages on the table and 
spend a little time opening them. There were 
not many since Mr. Raymond died, but there 
was always something. Anna saved the few 
pennies she had for spending money and bought 
some little gift for her mamma, and her mamma 
sat up nights making a pretty new dress or 
dressing a doll for Anna. Besides the presents 
for mamma’ and for Anna there were always 
two or three mysterious marked 
Toodles and Kittikins. 

Toodles was an old Yorkshire terrier, blind in 
one eye, that Anna had found one cold winter 
afternoon two years before the story, shivering 
and whimpering with the cold and crouched 
against the side of a house she passed coming 


“Let her 


packages 


home from school. She enquired at several 
houses in that neighborhood, meanwhile carrying 
the little dog snugly tucked up under her jacket, 
but no one knew where he came from., Anna 
took him home, and in less than an hour he 
seemed so dear to her that her mother let her 
keep him. 

Kittikins was a very beautiful cat that sud- 
denly appeared in their back yard a few months 
after Toodles came to them, and was added to 
their family. Both Toodles and Kittikins had 
many amusing ways. ‘They were not only lov- 
able, but obedient little creatures, and made a 
most cheerful addition to the family. 

Mrs. Raymond and Anna went to their pretty 
little parlor after the work was done, Toodles 
and Kittikins close at their heels. The table was 
not covered with packages, but there were 
enough to make Anna’s eyes dance with happy 
anticipation. Mrs. Raymond looked a little sad. 

“I could not get up much of a Christmas this 
year, my dear child, as work has not been plenty 
and one of my customers forgot to pay me.” 

“That’s all right, mamma. You always have 
something nice for me,” said Anna, and she be- 
gan handing around the packages, opening one 
for herself between whiles. 

“Those are new holders I made for you, 
mamma, and there’s a handkerchief [ bought for 
you. ‘Toodles, here’s a rubber ball for you; you 
lost your other one, and you must take care of 
fica 

Anna and her mother both had to stop and 
have a hearty laugh to see Toodles leap for his 
ball and bounce it on the floor and catch it again. 

“Here is a little bag of catnip, Kittikins, and 
a can of salmon. You got the salmon for her, 
mamma ; it was good of you to think of it. These 
two little bunches of rags sewed together I made 
for Kittikins’ baby. 

‘Now here is somethig for me. 
pretty. dress! I’m delighted “with” it. 
story book! ‘Good! I hope it’s a fairy story.” 

; Winky airaids thats allniear. ‘saidyMrs.chay- 
mond, “excepting a little box of candy.” 

“Why that’s enough for anybody,” said Anna 
cheerfully, turning over the pages of her new 
book, and then the doorbell rang. 

When Mrs. Raymond came in and set a large 


Oh, what a 
Ard: a 
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box on a chair she and Anna looked at each 
other. Their eyes seemed to ask, “Did you 
know about this? Is it your surprise?’ but both 
looked: so astonished that they did not say any- 
thing. 

“What can it be, mamma?” said Anna. 
really for us?” 

Mrs. Raymond stooped down and read a card 
on the box: “From Mrs. Charles Burns to Mrs. 


maliceit 


Raymond) sandisAnna, a tiers delicate = 1acc 
flushed. “Isn’t she thoughtful and kind!’ she 
said, 


“Oh, do hurry and open it, mamma, I can’t 
wait!” exclaimed Anna. 

A chisel and a hammer were soon found. The 
cover of the box was off, and mother and child 
stood over it too surprised and too happy for 
words. Oh, if the little invalid lying on her bed 
in her beautiful room, surrounded with luxuries, 
could only have seen them, the pulse beating so 
low would have bounded with joy, and the dull 
sad eyes that could find nothing new to interest 
them would have lightened up with the pure joy 
that only comes through giving happiness to 
others! 

“A doll! I never, never saw such a beauty 
outside a shop window! Books! Oh, mamma, 
mamma, six books for my little bookcase that 
you gave me last year. Two games that we can 
play together evenings. Oh, what a sweet little 
work basket! Isn’t there anything for you, dear 
mamma ?” 

Mrs. Raymond had taken a few packages in 
her hands, but her eyes were so full of happy 
tears that she could hardly see what they con- 
tained. “This pretty apron must be for me,” she 
said, “and here is a breakfast jacket—exactly 
what I wanted, and two boxes of candy, and 
some oranges. Truly, we are having the most 
beautiful Christmas box that I have seen for 
many a day. Once it was different with us. But 
that was before you can remember.” 

“Mamma, did the little girl about my age, 
who has been ill so long, send us all these beau- 
tiful things ?” 

“Her mamma sent them. 
sent them, too.” 

“Is she very, very ill, mamma?” 

“TI can’t tell, dear. No one seems to know 
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what is the matter now. The trouble that 
caused her illness is over, but she doesn’t get 
any strength, or show any interest in anything. 
The doctor says she can’t get well unless she 
cheers up a little. She seems to need cheering 
up. She has everything heart could wish or 
money can buy, but she doesn’t seem to care for 
anything.” 

Anna sat very still, thinking, and holding her 
new doll on her lap. ‘oodles, seeing his little 
mistress so quiet, went out in the kitchen and in 
a moment came walking in on his hind legs with 
a puppy biscuit in his mouth, which he laid care- 
fully in the doll’s lap, and just as he did this, 
Kittikins, who had been rolling over and over on 
some pieces of catnip she had pulled out of the 
package, jumped up and began a wild frolic with 
a handsome kitten that had slept through all the 
excitement in a basket, but had now waked up 
ready for anything. 

For a few moments neither Mrs. Raymond nor 
Anna could do anything but laugh, then Anna 
was quiet and seemed to be thinking again. 

Mrs. kaymond looked at Anna’s serious face 
and wondered what she was thinking about. 
Pretty soon she spoke: 

“Mamma, I want to do something to cheer 
up that poor little rich girl who can’t find any- 
thing to make her laugh. You said I could keep 
Kittikins’ baby until we could find a real good 
home for him, and that is just the place. I am 
sure he would cheer up Edith and pee her 
laugh until she gets well.” 

“Perhaps she would not like him. Some chil- 
dren are afraid of cats or kittens,’ said Mrs. 
Raymond doubtfully. Then again her mother 
might not let her have him.” 

“Let me try, mamma, please. Let me go to- 
day and make her a Christmas present of Kitty. 
Who knows, it may be the best present she ever 


had?” 


“Yes, who knows? 
swered Mrs. Raymond. 


It is worth trying,” 

I will hurry and fix up’ 
a pretty basket for him. It shall be lined with 
red. Everything in her room is blue, and a 
touch of red will liven it up.” 


Now we can get back to Mrs. Burns, who was 
waiting at the door of her morning room to see 


atines 
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what little girl was asking for Edith. 

Anna came in quietly and spoke with a gentle 
Weceetiiat pleased the ear. “I am Anna Ray- 
Moma. she said. “I came to thank’ Edith for 
the lovely presents. I thought I would like to 
tell her what a good time we had opening them, 
and how I shall enjoy them.” 

“V’m afraid Edith isn’t strong enough to see 
you,’ Mrs. Burns said, “though it’s very kind of 
you to come—” 

Slereier go in and see Edith,’ Mr. Burns 
said. “It may cheer up our poor child a little. 
She needn’t stay long, and she’ll be quiet, ’m 
SUrC: 

meres said the auntie, let her go. .You can 
go with her if you want to, but I should 
let nurse take her in. The children may feel 
more free if no one is there but nurse.” 

Mrs. Burns touched a bell and a pleasant- 
looking nurse came in. “This little girl is going 
to make a call on Miss Edith. You must watch 
carefully and not let her stay long enough to 
tire her, Then, turning to Anna, she said, 
“You would better leave your coat in here and 
your basket.” 

Anna’s rosy cheeks grew rosier still. “If you 
don’t mind, I'll go in just as lam. I shan’t stay 
long, and | have a little present to show Edith.” 

“Oh, very well,’ Mrs. Burns said, and when 
the door closed she turned to her sister, smiling, 
“T believe the child wants to show one of her 
presents to Edith. I’m glad I told Edith about 
sending the things to her, as you advised; she 
really did seem interested.” 

When the door into Edith’s room was closed 
and Anna stood inside looking at the pale face 
on the pillow she choked up and was afraid she 
was going to cry, but she made an effort and 
smiled instead. It was a great contrast, the 
white, sad face against the pillows, and the rosy, 
bright-eyed girl at the bedside. 

“I want to tell you how beautiful the Christ- 
mas box was that you sent me, and what a good 
time mamma and I had opening it. I never had 
such a beautiful doll before, and—” but just here 
an interruption occurred. A sharp little ‘mew, 
mew,” was heard and a bright yellow head with 
two pretty blue eyes bobbed up out of a basket 
held carefully in Anna’s hands. 

“Oh, oh! It’s a kitty, a dear little live kitty,” 


cried Edith, sitting up straight in bed. Is it for 
me? I love kitties and I always wanted one. 
Give her to me. Put her in my arms. Oh the 
darling !” 

Anna opened the basket and a yellow, fluffy 
ball leaped out and sprang of its own accord on 
Edith’s bed. The nurse exclaimed, “Oh Miss 
Edith! I don’t know what your mother will 
say,’ but when she saw Ed.th’s face, the color 
coming into her cheeks, and the joy-light in her 
eyes, she slipped quietly out of the room, leaving 
the children together. 

Fifteen minutes, then a half hour passed by. 
Nurse had peeped in the room several times and 
now she thought it best to go to Mrs. Burns, “I 
never saw such a sudden change in a patient be- 
fore. It’s like a miracle, but I think now I 
would better tell the Lttle girl to go home and 
take her kitten with her.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Burns and the nurse all went 
together to Edith’s room. Edith was sitting up 
in bed. She looked like a different child. Anna 
was sitting on a low stool near the bed. She 
had a bunch of cloth made to resemble a mouse 
tied to a string and was tossing it about; a yellow 
ball of fur and fun was leaping in the air, rolling 
on the floor, turning somersaults, flying up on 
the bed and off again like a flash, and two chil- 
dren’s voices were mingling in merry shouts of 
laughter. On the floor was a pretty little basket 
lined with bright red flannel, and a little gaily- 
decorated saucer of milk stood near it. 

Edith looked up when her father and mother 
came in, and cried in a voice that sounded so 
happy it brought the glad tears to their eyes, 
“Oh papa, mamma, see my dear, darling kitty. 
It’s the very best Christmas present I ever had in 
my life! 

“Tt is a beautiful Christmas gift, dear child,” 
Mrs. Burns said, stooping down and kissing 
Anna’s glowing face. “Thank you a thousand 
times. My little girl must rest now, but you'll 
come here and play with her tomorrow, won't 
your You may leave Doctor Kitty. 
you we will take good care of him.” 

And that is how the big yellow cat that sits in 
a sunny window on Chestnut Street, watching 
for a pretty young girl with pink cheeks and 
bright eyes to come home from school, got his 
name.—ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


I promise 
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Gypsy. 3 

Gypsy had a home but he would not stay in 
it. It was in vain for the neighbors to carry him 
back; he did not care for that sort of a home 
which, as nearly as I can judge from what | 
heard, was one of those homes where a dog is 
expected to be very useful and faithful without 
any return. As Gypsy had to go roaming about 
in search of his breakfast and supper, he natu- 
rally got a habit of roving and became a sort of 
tramp or gypsy dog. ; 

In the course of his wanderings he found one 
place where he was received kindly; while he 
was not urged to stay, he was never driven away, 
and often he got a delicious bone or a biscuit 
The kind man of the house kept 
a cheerful little grocery store and had a well- 
kept happy horse that took around a light wagon 
every day. Very soon Gypsy decided there was 
no fun quite equal to following that wagon, and 
follow it he did, day after day, sometimes bark- 
ing loudly at every other team they met, but 
oftener with a bone ora stick in his mouth, 
which he carried along with him as if it were 
some precious thing entrusted to his care. 

Spring came and in its train dog-license day, 
and the question arose,——Who was the owner of 
Gypsy? His real.owner would not claim him. 
He wanted a dog that would stay at home no 
matter how poor a home it was for him. The 
man Gypsy had adopted for his owner could not 
keep him, and a letter was sent to Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses begging the kind peo- 
ple there to take Gypsy. So one more dog was 
added to the guardians of Pine Ridge. 

At first it was a serious question about Old 
Bobs, the big mastif that had been head-guar- 
dian of the place for several years. Bob was a 
fighter. He allowed no other dog on the place 
unless that dog happened to please him. A big 
black poodle and a frisky Irish terrier had both 
been sacrificed on account of Old Bobs. Now 
there were only two barn dogs beside him, and 
these being small dogs who never interfered 
with him, he did not object to them. 

When Gypsy first arrived a careful watch was 
kept over the dogs but at once Gypsy showed the 
intelligence which we dog-lovers call reason and 
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those who do not care for them call instinct. He 
put on no airs. He kept his place and did not 
attempt to get the choicest bones or the first bis- 
cuit away from Old Bobs. Sometimes he lifted 
his lip in rather an ugly way, but a word from 
Edward, the care-taker at Pine Ridge, was 
enough to put him in his place. 

So Gypsy is now at Pine Ridge, shut in by 
a high wire fence, with acres of field and wood- 
land to roam over, and no chance to run away 
unless some one leaves the gate open. 

Bobs makes no attempt to drive him away. 
Perhaps he realizes that he is growing old and is 
glad to feel that some of the responsibility of 
guarding the place is on younger shoulders, for 
when his rheumatism is very bad he now lies 
quietly in the hay loft for hours at a time and 
leaves the care of the place to Gypsy, aided by 
Tido and Fluffy. | 

Gypsy guards the place well, we almost fear 
too well. He will not allow any stranger to go 
near the barn if Edward is not there. A cab 
driver coming to visit his horse that is resting at 
Pine Ridge was discovered one Sunday on top 
of the fence when Edward returned from church, 
with all the dogs, led on by Gypsy, barking at 
him and leaping up to reach his feet. 

Gypsy’s latest performance, for which we 
think he deserves great credit, took place late one 
rainy afternoon. Edward was away on an er- 
rand. The Man-of-the-Bungalow had just set- 
tled down in slippers after a long day in the city, 
before a glowing fire of logs when, above the 
sound of wind in the trees and the beating of the 
rain on the windows, arose the voice of Gypsy 
barking vigorously, evidently near the barn. At 
first no attention was paid to it, then as it con- 
tinued and increased in agitation, it seemed to 
draw nearer to the bungalow fence. From this 
point the barking grew more violent, and the 
Man-of-the-Bungalow with a groan exclaimed, 
“Just got off my shoes but I suppose I will have 
to go and see if any one is around the barn. 
Something is evidently the matter with Gypsy.” 

So the wet shoes were hurried on again and a 
lantern lighted, as the darkness of night had 
fallen. I watched the lantern bobbing down the 
board walk and up the driveway toward the 
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barn, and after a few moments Gypsy’s voice 
was hushed. 

“What was the matter?” I asked about fifteen 
minutes later when we sat once more before the 
logs with a cosy tray of tea between us. 

“One of the horses had got loose and gone to 
the grain chest. A bag of grain had just been 
left there and he had broken into it and 
was having a feast that might have ended in 
colic if Gyp hadn’t had the sense to give the 
alarm.” 

It was evident to us that Gypsy tried first to 
drive the horse back into his stall by barking at 
him in the barn. Finding that was of no use, he 
left the barn, then remembering that Edward 
was not in the cottage below, he ran as near the 
bungalow as the fence would admit, and barked 


wildly and vigorously, saying as plainly as a dog | 


could say, “Come out here! Hurry up! I can’t 
make that horse mind alone—you come out and 
help me, quick, quick!” 

Gypsy has a curious habit when he sees Ed- 
ward driving out or coming back from his er- 
rands at the village. He wishes to accompany 
the carriage down the driveway and inside the 
fence along the border of the orchard as far as 
our boundary line extends, but he seems to feel 
that he cannot follow unless he has something in 
his mouth. So he looks around the field and 
under the trees and runs into the paddocks very 
hurriedly, searching for a stick, and I have seen 
him pick up a fallen branch of a tree or a log of 
wood so large he could hardly manage to carry 
it. Pieces of wood are scattered all over the 
place dropped by Gypsy in his numerous flights. 

Gypsy is not a handsome dog. He is a black 
and tan collie, not very large, and his eyes are 
too small. In fact, they give him something of 
a downcast look, and I never feel quite sure of 
his temper, but his value as a watch dog is be- 
yond dispute——A. H. S. 


I will honour Christmas in my heart, and try 
to keep it all the year. 
—Christmas Carol. 


Numerous indeed are the hearts to which Christ- 
mas brings a brief season of happiness and enjoy- 
ment. —Pickwick Papers. 


This handsome collie was sent to the League be- 
cause he chased horses. He was put in a good 
home. 


Toby, a San Francisco Dog. 


At Pine Ridge Cemetery in the month of 
October there was a dog buried who had an in- 
teresting history. At the time of the great earth- 
quake in San Francisco Mrs. A. E. Goodridge 
had a pleasant home destroyed. Mrs. Goodridge 
had heard of the Animal Rescue League a year 
or two before and had sent across the continent 
her words of encouragement to the president, ac- 
companied by a membersh-p fee. She wrote at 
that time about her pets, Toby her dog, and a 
canary bird, and we felt very anxious when news 
came of the earthquake to hear how our San 
Francisco member had come through it. 

Later we heard the sad news. Mrs. Good- 
ridge wrote: “We lost everything. We changed 
our place of refuge three times, taking our dog 
and our bird with us. At last we were driven to 
the water’s edge, then we started for Fort 
Mason. Our dog Toby was following us, but 
in the great jam and confusion getting on to the 
government tug, we lost Toby. Of course we 
had to go on and leave him, though it filled my 


heart with sadness I cannot describe. 


This was on Friday, April 20. We sent mes- 
sengers back to the Fort and we advertised him 
in every paper. On May 4 we received a letter 
asking us to call at a certain house. We went 
immediately, and there was our dear Toby. The 
meeting was most pathetic. He had been lost 
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nearly two weeks when Miss Wallace saw him 
at the ferry near the burnt district. She patted 
him and gave him some water, and he followed 
her, thankful to have found a friend. 

Mr. Goodridge, who was a bookkeeper, was 
thrown out of employment. His health failed 
and he did not long survive his troubles. Then 
Mrs. Goodridge and Toby, aided by friends, 
came to Boston, and for several weeks, until she 
could get settled, Toby was a guest at Pine 
Ridge. A restlessness caused by her bereave- 
ments, the great change in her life, from the 
loving care of her husband, and comfort, to de- 
pendence and anxiety, beset Toby’s unfortunate 
mistress, and in less than a year she went back 
to California, stayed a few months, then re- 
turned again to Boston, Toby being her com- 
panion on her long journeys as far as railway 
regulations allowed. 

At last feeble health, approaching age and the 
wear of anxious thought brought on illness, and 
for weeks Mrs. Goodridge was a great sufferer. 
As she grew better she realized that her dearly 
beloved companion, the only treasure saved from 
the wreck of her home, was rapidly failing from 
the infirmities of age, and in great sorrow, with 
many tears, she had to decide to shorten his suf- 
ferings. What this poor woman suffered in 
coming to such a decision, and what she is still 
suffering with loneliness and grief is a tragedy 
difficult for those who are happily situated with 
home and friends to realize. “My heart is 
broken” was all she could say when I saw her 
last. 


Christmas is coming. It will be a sad Christ- 
mas to her, and to two other women, all nearing 
their three score years and ten, who, living alone, 
and in very poor circumstances, have buried at 
Pine Ridge during the fall the one loving, loyal 
friend that had been their comfort for years. 
The League gave them the privilege of burial at 
Pine Ridge for their-faithiul triends* lf any 
sympathetic person would like to send a card or 
a trifling Christmas gift to put a little gladness 
into these solitary lives, I will gladly forward 
such gifts, or will give their addresses if pre- 
ferred. Address, Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 
Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Little BILE: 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


intelligence of Animals. 


A writer in Le Petit Journal of Paris tells 
some interesting anecdotes of animal intelli- 
gence. 

The first instance he gives is that of a swallow 
kept as a pet by a lady in Grenoble. Swallows, 
he says, are the most difficult birds to tame. He 
tried time and again, taking good care, of 
course, not to keep them in a ‘cage: siosceas 
some of these birds to passage, but they invaria- 
bly pined away and died. The fact that the 
lady at Grenoble has been able to keep and ac-_ 
tually to tame one of these birds is a proof that 
she must have a special gift. She says in her 
letter: . 

“I have been keeping at my house for eight 
weeks a swallow which had been hurt. It was 
caught in a wire on the roof, and I asked a 
plumber to climb up and deliver the poor little 


thing. He went about it too roughly, and in 
pulling the bird away he broke its wing. 
I kept the swallow in the house, giving 


it full liberty, for a swallow will not live in a 
cage. I fed it on tiny bits of calf’s liver, which 
I gave it on a little ivory stick. The bird did 
not want to leave me any more. It followed me 
everywhere about the house until I took it up 
and put it on my shoulder. I also have a cat, 
which, during the first few days, ran after the 
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swallow. But I had forbidden her to touch it. 
She ended by understanding, for she watched 
the swallow moving about the house without 
stirring. However, I did not trust her too 
much, and when [ had to go out I shut pussy 
up in the kitchen and the swallow in the dining 
room. One day, when I had not shut one of 
the doors well, I found it open on my return. 
| was frightened for my swallow. I entered 
the dining room, and what did I see but the cat 
and the swallow lying snugly together like 
great friends on a dressing gown that had fal- 
ien on the floor.” 

The lady, adds the writer, seems in this case 
to have exercised a sort of charm over her two 
pets. Most of the other stories relate to the 
-marvellous intelligence of dogs. One of these is 
contributed by a market woman of Paris. She 
has a dog which has been trained to go to the 
butcher for its own meat every day. She wraps 
a penny in a piece of paper, and the dog at 
once knows what it is for. He goes to the 
butcher, gets his meat, and returns to her to 
have it cooked. One day, however, a curious 
thing happened. The picce of meat he got was 
perhaps too small, or the dog had a better ap- 
petite than usual and wanted more. He forth- 
with crumpled up a bit of paper in his mouth 
and walked to the butcher a second time. The 
butcher was furious at first when he found no 
penny inside the paper. But it was not the 
fault of the dog, who did not know that the 
penny was moie essential than the paper. How- 
ever, he got such a scolding that he has not 
repeated the trick since. 

Among the many other dog stories reported 
by the correspondents, there is a very touching 
one of two dogs kept by the same master, near 
Névers. One of these dogs happened to be 
wounded in the woods by a shot, and was un- 
able to move. He was lost sight of for some 
days, but was discovered finally in an extraor- 
dinary manner. It was noticed that the other 
dog stole some food every day, and ran off 
with it to the woods. He was followed, and 
then it was seen that the animal had been in 
the habit of carrying the food to its wounded 


companion, and thus saved it from starving. 
This dog surely deserved a medal. 

A peculiar instance of the attachment of ca- 
naries to certain persons has come under my 
own notice. An American lady, who was very 
ill, and almost bedridden for a long time, was 
suprised one day to see a canary fly into her 
room. The bird was slightly injured, and 
seemed glad to find-a home. before many days 
had passed it became a perfect friend to the 
invalid lady, would perch on the bed or the 
armchair to keep her company, or eat out of 
her hand, and wipe its bill on her finger. At- 
ter some time a mate was purchased for the 
bird, and now it has thirty-two descendants, all 
of whom are as tame as the original bird. They 
come out of their cage when the door is opened, 
fly over to her at the slightest beck or call, and 
all know their names, so that if only one of them 
is called that one will hop out and fly over to its 
mistress—New York Times. 


Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, November 15.—Birds are like 
folks in many ways. I was watching some spar- 
rows this morning. They were around the bird 
pool and some of them thought they would like 
to go in bathing. One of them made a venture, , 
and she acted exactly as I have seen girls behave 
at the beach a cool day. She stood on the square 
stone that is in the centre of the pool, like a diving 
platform. She slipped one tiny claw into the 
water then drew it out in a hurry and fluttered 
her wings,—I could almost hear her say, “Ouch, 
but this is cold!’ Then she tried one claw 
again, then fluttered off the rock over the water, 
letting both little feet and part of her breast 
down into the water. She fluttered in and out, 
not once getting in far enough for a good splash- 
ing such as the sparrows and robins usually 
make when they bathe, and finally concluding 
that the water was too cold for an all-over bath, 
she flew away. 

I was amused at one of our gray squirrels just 
after this episode. He appeared on the rocks 
close to the bird table with long strips of bark in 
his mouth that he had torn off one of the trees. 
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The strips hung down so that they were in his 
way, and he lifted one paw, tucked the floating 
ends into his mouth just as a person would have 
done, then flew over the rocks and up into the 
big oak tree, where he and his mate have taken 
possession of one of the squirrel houses we put 
out last year. I saw him put his head in the door 
and tuck the bark inside to make a softer bed, 
then disappear when his mate was_ probably 
snugly tucked away in her bed. 

We had a new bird table built this fall. The 
framework was made entirely of the trunks of 
trees that were cut down to thin out a too shady 
corner of a paddock. It looked very pretty in its 
rough bark; then after a little while I observed 
that the bark was peeling off and very soon I saw 
the reason for it. The birds and the squirrels 
were deliberately tearing off the bark, stripping 
the table of its rustic beauty. I saw them, both 
birds and squirrels, tear off long strips, and they 
did not always carry it off, so it seemed like 
wanton mischief, particularly in the red squirrel, 
who bit the bark and tore at it and played with 
it and left the long, ragged strips hanging. 

The Man-of-the-Bungalow, when I com- 
plained to him about it, said that he would put up 
a sign over the table—“‘Birds and squirrels are 
requested not to tear off the bark from this 
table,” but he has never done so, and now most 
of the table is stripped bare, as well as the near- 
est cedar tree that overhangs it. 

November 30.—Thanksgiving Day. The birds 
are one of our greatest blessings, a blessing to 
rich and poor, to young and old, and they should 
be invited to enjoy with us all our feasts and 
festivals. 

So the table at the Bungalow was generously 
spread for Thanksgiving Day, and in the cedar 
trees were tempting lumps of beef suet. 

The blue jays came first this morning, and 
one of them pecked so hard at a piece of suet 
that it fell away from its wire fastening and 
dropped on the ground. I laughed to see the 
blue jay’s surprise. He put his head on one side, 
hopped from one twig to another, then followed 
the suet and alighted on the ground, where he 
continued his feast. 


The chickadees always come bright and early. 


Of all the birds that visit us, I have come to love 
them the best. Winter and summer, in cold and 
heat, wind and rain, I see them fluttering with 
swift, graceful movements close to the bungalow, 
and hear their cheery song—never long silent. 

The juncos and the downy woodpeckers soon 
appeared. A little later I saw close to the bird 
table a flicker and a golden-crowned kinglet. 

The sparrows come, off and on, all day, and I 
can never see that they interfere with the other 
birds. If I am tempted to feel impatient with 
their chirping or their good appetites it seems to 
me as if I could almost hear them saying to 
me :— | 

I am only a tiny sparrow, 
A bird of low degree, 


My life is of little value, 
But the dear Lord cares for me. 


I have no barn nor storehouse, 
I neither sow nor reap; 
God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 


If my meal is sometimes scanty, 
Close picking makes it sweet; 

I have always enough to feed me, 
And life is more than meat. 


I know there are many sparrows, | 
All over the world they are found; 

But our heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us falls to the ground. 


Tho’ small, we are never forgotten; 
Tho’ weak, we are ‘never afraid; 

For we know the dear Lord keepeth 
The life of the creatures He made. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


Te 4 


The Animal Rescue League was started for 
the purpose of having a convenient place to 
which homeless, deserted, neglected, lost, injured 
dogs and cats could be taken and humanely cared 
for, 

It was decided from the first to receive animals 
when their owners wished to get rid of them 
but were not willing themselves to put them to 
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death, becatse by doing this we were certain 
that we should save many animals from being 
deserted of given to irresponsible persons who 
would not take good care of them. 

This was the direct purpose of The Animal 
Rescue League, which is the first society of this 
name ever formed, and through the help or the 
influence of which a considerable number of 
similar societies have been started. 

But there is a side issue which is a natural, 
and one may say inevitable, outcome of the work 
if it is to be conducted on the highest principles 
of humanity. Among the many animals received 
there is always a small proportion of ther 
uumber that seem desirable for homes, and such 
animals are kept, sometimes for several weeks, 
until good homes can be found for them. 

We mean to be, and believe we-are, very par- 
t‘cular about these homes. Perhaps we are too 
careful, yet we would prefer placing ten animals 
in good homes to placing one hundred in doubt- 
ful situations. We are not trying to make a 
record of a large number of animals placed in 
homes. That is not the purpose the League was 
formed for. We consider death better for them 
than a miserable existence. We do not, except- 
ing ina few cases when we have some good rea- 
son for it, keep sick or diseased animals and 
spend time and money in an effort to restore 
them to health. Realizing the great need of 
money in many good and charitable works, and 
sympathizing as we do with suffering every- 
where, we do not feel it right to ask for money 
to support superfluous dogs and cats a great 
length of time, but we do feel wholly justified 
in asking help to lessen their suffering, and to 
prevent the discomfort and sometimes danger 
that is caused by homeless, neglected and dis- 
eased animals running at large in our cities and 
towns. 

Whether one has any love for animals or not, 
no reasonably humane person can think it either 
wise or right to let such animals starve and suffer 
about our yards and streets uncared for. 

The amount of suffer‘ng to these animals and 
to human beings who suffer with and for them 
that the Animal Rescue League of Boston has 
saved during the eleven years of its work cannot 
be estimated in words or in figures. Only those 


7 Love Me, 
Love My Dog 


You love your dog be- 
cause he is such a faithful 
friend and companion, 
and you feed him on— 
what? Certainly not on 


kitchen scraps and raw meat. 
He deserves better treatment. 


AUSTIN'S 
DOG BREAD 


makes happy, healthy dogs. It is carefully 

made to meet the needs of a dog’s stomach. 

If you want your dog to be active and havea 

glossy coat and aclear eye, you must give him 

proper food. Careless feeding makes him fat, 
logy and generally unhealthy. 

Austin’s Dog Bread is the oldest dog bread made in America. It 

agrees perfectly with the dog’s digestion at all seasons of the year. 

Everything used in the manufacture is bought especially for it. 


Let us Send You a Sample, Free 


Simply send us your name and address and the name of your 
dealer ona postai and state whether you want totry Austin’s 
Dog es or Austin’s Puppy Look for AUSTIN 
Bread (for puppies under 6 months — Sa 
and small dogs) and we will send on Every Cake : 
you sample by return mail. 

You can get Austin’s Dog Bread at your dealer’s. 
He has it or can get it for you. 
Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 
223 Margina! Street, Chelsea, Mass, 


who have become intimately acquainted with it 
have any idea of the good it has done in humane 
work and humane education. 

While placing animals in homes has not been 
the first object of the League, yet we have had 
very gratifying success in this part of our work, 
and thinking that a little record of this success 
might interest our members and friends, we have 
published “A Book of Cheerful Dogs and Cats,” 
which we will send to any address on receipt of 
twelve cents in stamps. 

The expense of getting such a book printed is 
so great that.we were obliged to limit our pic- 
tures and letters to a small proportion of those 
we have received, and the selection among so 
many has not been easy to make. 

It will look as if we had given a preference to 
dogs, but dog pictures are much more frequently 
sent us than photographs of cats, the reason be- 
ing that cats are difficult subjects and do not 
like to be photographed. The illustrations, sev- 
enty-e'ght in number, are all taken from original 
photographs. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The Annual Fair was held at Copley Hall, 
December 4 and 5. It was largely attended, and 
we hope to be able to give a good report to our 
friends of its financial success in our next maga- 
zine. 

The tables were very attractive. The ladies in 
charge of the tables and of the cafe did splendid 
work. We give them sincere thanks, also those 
who gave the final touch to the success of the 


Fair by attending it and purchasing the articles 


so generously contributed. 

It is an interesting fact, which shows how 
widespread is the interest in our Animal Rescue 
League, that articles were sent us from San 
Francisco, Seattle, from the Humane Society of 
Rock Island, Ill., from Washington D. C., New 
York, and all the New England States, and even 
from England and Germany. 


The Birds’ “Christmas frees last-year was 
such a delightful occasion at Pine Ridge, Ded- 
ham, the League’s country annex, that we wish 
to repeat it. All the children of the Riverdale 
School, about eighty in number, are invited to 
come to Pine Ridge, give the horses and donkeys 
a treat of apples, carrots and sugar, hang balls of 
suet, little pails of seeds and crumbs on the 
cedar trees around the barn and bungalow, cover 
the bird table with crumbs, place nuts for the 
squirrels in convenient places, then enter the 
bungalow. and have their own entertainment, 
which includes speaking and singing, in which 
the children take their part. 

We should be glad of any gifts for the 
Christmas trees without and the tree for the 
children within the bungalow. We are a society 
in the interests of animals, but at Christmas time 
we feel deeply the need of money to make a 
happy time for all—the four-footed protegees 
and those men, women and children whose needs 
we have become acquainted with through our 
work. 

Checks for this purpose will be gratefully re- 
ceived and carefully expended by Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith, 51 Carver Street. 


For special reasons the “Birds’ Christmas 
Tree” entertainment will be given January 2, 
instead of Christmas. Since the Christ whose 
birth we celebrate was born in a stable, should 
we not, in memory of His birth, do something 
for His humble associates that will make this 
one day of the year a day of a little happiness 
to them as well as to us? 


Any one who wishes to buy an old horse and 
give him a happy Christmas may do this kind 
deed through the League by sending five to ten 
dollars for that purpose. 


Christmas Song. 
BA. 


Once a lovely shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 


Made a manger cradle bright. 


There a darling Baby lay, 
Pillowed soft upon the hay, 
And His mother sang and smiled 
“This is Christ, the Holy *@iildss 


a a A Ee ee 


DOGS BOARDED 


Large, Sunny, Heated Kennels for Winter 
A few special pets cared for in the house 


All given undivided care. Good runs for exercising 


MRS NICHOLAS BROWNE, JR. 
Dale Street, Dedham 


Telephone Dedham 97-3 Nearest Railway Station, ASHCROFT 
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‘‘Nearly every person is a meat eater from environment, or a vegetarian from true conviction. Think this over, and 
see if you can’t make your convictions stronger than your environments.”—Weekly Unity. 


MILLENNIUM 
EXTRACT 


NOT MADE FROM FLESH 


Will be found a great assistance in overcoming the habit of flesh eating. It is the great demon- 
stration of the limitless possibilities of food manufacture, and proves conclusively that nourish- 
ment in a purer and more concentrated form can be taken direct from vegetation, in place of the 
present method of letting our ‘““Four Footed Friends”’ do this for us, and then killing them for the 
food value of their flesh ! 

“Millennium Extract’? is a household necessity, and is given a handy permanent place in every 
kitchen in which it is introduced. 


NOW ON SALE AT 
BOSTON: S. S. PIERCE CO. COBB, BATES, & YERXA CO. JOHN GILBERT JR. CO. 


NEW YORK: ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT CHICAGO: C. JEVNE & CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN: VIS SANITAS FOOD CO. DETROIT: G. & R. McMILLEN 
NORWICH, CONN: CHAS. C. HASKELL & CO. PITTSBURG: KAUFMANN BROS. 


KANSAS CITY: UNITY PURE FOOD CO. 


Telephone The Millennium Food Co. * *os" ** 


Pamphlets on application —I-oz Jar Extract sent postpaid upon receipt of stamps, I5 cents 


Dike A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them Telephone, Oxford 244 
— Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


Gustavus J. Esselen Be Geren 

\ : Hou we VVAas te tall Tie Cce mt Olls 
SUCCESSOR TO 
‘ UNDERTAKERS 
Mrs J C White 2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. 
° e e Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 

: : . Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
Artists’ Materials School Supplies rangements. All grades of burial cases can be 
Kindergarten Goods Children’s Novelties selected at our salesroom, from the least ex- 


pensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 


Christmas and New Year Cards the most expensive polished hard wood, quar- 


Calendars, Etc. _ Materials for Stenciling tered oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, 
Personal Christmas Cards copper, zinc, steel, outside and inside canes. 
i The price of each is marked in plain figures. 
19 Bromfield Street CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
Boston, Mass. George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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Our latest publications of 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


HEROES OF EVERYDAY LIFE 
By Fanny E. Coe.:.... Ps eras hh eR ee a ae he LENE 40 cents 


A book of true stories of the heroic deeds of firemen, engineers, divers, miners, telegraph operators, etc., 
such as will quicken the pulses of the youthful reader, and at the same time emphasize bravery in its best sense. 


“TELL IT AGAIN’? STORIES 
By Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham and Adelle Powers Emerson................ 50 cents 


‘Tell It Again’? Stories comprises a collection of fifty-two interesting little stories including fairy tales 
and myths, holiday, animal, nature, and Bible stories. They are told in a simple and direct style and need no 
modification by the story teller to make them comprehensible to the little child. 


HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT BRITAIN 
By. Sara’ E.. Wiltses 2. einen. See sek Sates aes rao eee ne Car ark 45 cents 


Jack the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and Jack and the Tene are the stories here reproduced for the 
most part in the language handed down from the old Anglo-Saxon story tellers. 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE 
By Marion Florence! Lansing’: . 3... .0.2 .0 se ene oe bene oe es Ge ae ee 40 cents 


Miss Lansing in her simple and entertaining style has here woven an attractive little narrative from 
material culled from the histories of the Middle Ages. 


| GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


i ar i 
Quo Grist Miu) "S28. 
Doe Brean 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor : | 
A Food Your Dog Will Like | osac seguir eesti aan 


fresh, raw Porterhouse Steak or fresh Beef Liver, as Pe Sr 
(see U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletins), while they are 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET superior to these as a cop for dogs. 
Send stamp for “DOG CULTURE’’, which contains 
FREE SIRES much valuable information on the feeding, kKenneling 
a and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
Depots at San Francisco.Cal; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio 
Boston, Mass.; Montreal, Can. 


Charlest own, E 3. Mass Resident Superintendent at Chicago, IIl. 


Factories also in London, England and Berlin, Germany. 


aorta Printing Re aed (suaie: Plain 


